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active individual, M. Larderel, to whom they 
are a source of wealth, more valuable per- 
haps, and certainly less capricious, than any 
mine of silver that Mexico or Peru possesses. 
The process of manufacture is simple, and is 
effected by those instruments which the lo- 
calities themselves present. ‘The soffioni, or 
vapours, break forth violently in different 
parts of the mountain recesses. They cnly 
produce boracic acid when they burst with a 
fierce explosion. In these spots artificial la- 
goons are formed by the introduction of the 
mountain streams. The hot vapour keeps 
the water perpetually in ebullition ; and after 
it has received its impregnation during twenty- 
four hours at the most elevated lagoon, the 
contents are allowed to descend to the second 
lagoon, where a second impregnation takes 
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On the Boracie Acid Lagoons ef ‘l'uscany; by 
Joun Bowrtne, LL. D. 


The borax lagoons of Tuscany are entitled 
to a detailed description. They are unique 
in Europe, if not in the world ; and their pro- 
duce is become an article of equal importance 
to Great Britain as an import, and to Tus- 
cany as an export. They are spread over a 
surface of about thirty miles, and exhibit 
from the distance columns of vapour, more 
or less according to the season of the year 
and state of the weather, which rise in large 
volumes among the recesses of the mountains. 

As you approach the lagoons, the earth 
seems to pour out bo‘ling water as if from vol- 
eanoes of various sizes, in a variety of soil, 
but principally of chatk and sand. The heat 
in the immediate adjacency is intolerable, and 
you are drenched by the vapour, which im- 
pregnates the atmospuere with a strong and 
somewhat sulphurous smell. ‘The whole scene 
is one of terrible vio’ ace and confusion—the 
noisy outbreak of ..2 boiling element—the 
rugged and agitated surface—the volumes of 
vapour—the impregnated atmosphere—the 
rush of waters—among bleak and solitary 
mountains. 

The ground, which burns and shakes be- 
acath your feet, is covered with beautiful 
erystallizations of sulphur and other minerals. 
Its character beneath the surface at Mount 
Cerbole is that of a black marl streaked with 
chalk, giving it, at a short distance, the ap- 
pearance of variegated marble. 

Formerly the place was regarded by the 
peasants as the entrance of hell, a supersti- 
tion derived no doubt from very ancient times, 
for the principal of the lagoons and the neigh- 
houring volcano still bear the name of Monte 
Cerboli (Mons Cerberi). The peasantry never 
passed by the spot without terror, counting 
their beads, and praving for the protection of 
the Virgin. 

The berax lagoons have been brought into 
their present profitable action within a very 
few years. Scattered over an extensive dis- 
trict, they are become the property of an 


it reaches the lowest receptacle ; and having 
thus passed through from six to eight lagoons, 
it has gathered one half per cent. of the bo- 
racic acid. It is then transferred to the re- 
servoirs, from whence, after a few hours’ rest, 
it is conveyed to the evaporating pans, where 
the hot vapour concentrates the strength of 
the acid by passing under shallow leaden ves- 
sels from the boiling fountains above, which 
is quite at a heat of 80° of Reaumur,* and is 
discharged at a heat of 60°.¢ There are from 
ten to twenty pans, in each of which the con- 
centration becomes greater at every descent 
till it passes to the crystallizing vessels, from 
whence it is carried to the drying rooms, 
where, after two or three hours, it becomes 
ready to be packed for exportation. 

The number of establishments is nine. The 
whole amount produced varies from 7000 to 
8000 pounds (of 12 ounces) per day. The 
produce does not appear susceptible of much 
extension, as the whole of the water is turned 
to account; the atmosphere has, however, 
some influence on the result. In bright and 
clear weather, whether in winter or summer, 
the vapours are less dense, but the depositions 
of boracic acid in the lagoons are infallible 
barometers to the neighbourhood, even at a 
great distance, serving to regulate the pro- 
ceedings of the peasantry in their agricultural 
pursuits. 

It had been long supposed that the boracic 
acid was not to be found in the vapours of 
the lagoons; and when it is seen how small 
the proportion of acid must originally be, it 
will not be wondered at that its presence 
should have escaped attention. In the lowest 
of the lagoons, after five, six, and in some 
cases a greater number of impregnations, the 
quantity of boracic acid given out does not 
exceed one half per cent. ; thus if the produce 





* The beiling point. + 167° of Fahrenheit. 
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be estimated at 7500 pounds per dey, the 
quantity of saturated water caily discharged 
is a million and a half of Tuscan pounds, or 
five hundred tons English. 

The lagoons are ordinarily excavated by 
the mountaineers of Lombardy, who emigrate 
into Tuscany during the winter season, when 
their native Apennines are covered with 
snow. They gain about one Tuscan lira per 
day. But the works are conducted, when in 
operation, by natives, ail of whom are married, 
and who occupy houses attached to the evapo- 
rating pans. ‘They wear a common uniform, 
and their health is generally good. 

A gteat improvement in the cultivation, 
and a great increase in the value of the neigh- 
bouring soil, has naturally followed the intro- 
duction of the manufacture of the boracic acid. 
A rise of wages has accompanied the new de- 
mand for labour ; much land has been brought 
into cultivation by new directions given to the 
streams of smaller rivers. Before the boracic 
lakes were turned to profitable account, their 
fetid smell, their frightful appearance, agi- 
tating the earth around them by the ceaseless 
explosions of boiling water, and not less the 
terrors with which superstition invested them, 
made the lagoons themselves to be regarded 
as public nuisances, and gave to the sur- 
rounding country a character which alienated 
all attempts at improvement. 

Nor were the lagoons without real and 
positive dangers, for the loss of life was cer- 
tain where man or beast had the misfortune 
to fall into any of those boiling baths. Cases 
frequently occurred in which cattle perished ; 
and one chemist, of considerable eminenee, 
met with a horrible death by being precipi- 
tated into one of the lagoons. Legs were not 
unfrequently lost by a false step into the 
smaller pits (putizzé), where, before the foot 
could be withdrawn, the flesh would be sepa- 
rated from the bone. 

That these lagoons, now a source of im- 
mense revenue, should have remained for ages 
unproductive ; that they should have been so 
frequently visited by scientific men, to none 
of whom (for ages at least) did the thought 
occur that they contained in them mines of 
wealth, is a curious phenomenon; nor is it 
less remarkable, that it was left for a maa, 
whose name and occupation are wholly disas- 
sociated from science, to convert these fugi- 
tive vapours into substantial wealth. 

Though to the present proprietor (the 
Chevalier Larderel) the merit attaches of hav- 
ing given to the boracic lagoons the immense 
importance they now possess, a succession of 
adventurers had made many experiments, and 
had produced a considerable quantity of bo- 
racic acid, but at a cost (from the expenditure 
of combustible) which left but little profit. 
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may be seen in the fact, that the largest and 
most productive district of the lagoons, that 


of Monte Cerboli, was offered in perpetuity, | this morning, and we accompanied him to the 
so lately as 1818, at an annual ground-rent | Seamen’s chapel in our neighbourhood, the 
of £T. 2001. or 61. 13s. 4d. per annum, | only church in the town in which English 
though it now produces several thousand} service is performed. ‘The chapel is a hand- 

The immense increase in|some building of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, 


pounds sterling. 
their value arose from the simplest of im- 
provements, the abandonment of the use of} 
charcoal, and the application of the heat of| 
the lagoons or soffioni to the evaporation of 
their own waters. Improvements, however, 
and very important ones, particularly by sub- 
jecting the waters to a succession of impreg- 
nations, had been gradually introduced by a 
Signor Ciaschi, and the importation of boracic 
acid from Tuscany into France, before 1817,| 
had been between 7000 and 8000 pounds, of 
a quality gradually increasing in purity: but 
Ciaschi perished miserably, in consequence 
of falling into one of the lagoons which he 
himself had excavated, leaving his family in 
a state of extreme poverty. His death (which 
happened in 1816) naturally threw a damp 
upon adventure. The experiments were re- 
sumed in the following year, and in the midst 
of violent claims and controversies, M. Lar- 
derel has become the monopolist of the boracic 
productions of Tuscany. 

With the increased productions of boracic 
aeid has ar.sen an increased demand, grow- 
ing out the more extensive application of 
it to mai.ufacturing purposes. In about four 
years the quantity has been quadrupled by 
séperior modes of extraction, and by greater 





eare employed in the collection of the boracic | companiment, the pau or waist-fillet of figured 
In 1833 about 650,000 Juscan calico. While we were standing, surveying 


vapour. 
pounds were obtained, in 1836 two millions} 
aad a half. 


yet to be fully developed. They exhibit ai] 
immense number of mighty steam-engines, 
furnished by nature at no cost, and applicable 


te the production of an infinite variety of ob-} 0a, the commandante of the fort, commonly 


jects. In the progress of time this vast ma-! 


ehinery of heat and force will probably be-jshe was assisted to dismount; and as she 


eome the moving central point of extensive 
manufacturing establishments. The steam, 
which has been so ingeniously applied to the 
eoncentration and evaporation of the boracic 
acid, will probably hereafter, instead of wast- 
ing itself in the air, be employed to move 
huge engines, which will be directed to the 
infinite variety of production which engages 
the attention of labouring and intelligent ar-| 
tisans; and thus, in the course of time, there 
ean be little doubt, that these lagoons, which 
were fled from as objects of danger and ter- 
ror by uninstructed man, will gather round 
them a large intelligent population, and be- 
eeme sources of prosperity to innumerable 
wadividuals through countless generations. 


It is common te overlook what is near by 
keeping the eye fixed on something remote. 
Ia the same manner present opportunities are 
neglected and attainable goed is slighted by 
minds busied in extensive ranges, and intent 
upon future advantages.—Jonsen. 





The small value that was attached to them 


|in every variety of costume, from the plain 


{wheeled cart approach, drawn by four men 
But it appears to me that the powers andjin the native dress, in which sat one of the 
riches of these extraordinary districts remain! great rotund beauties of the island, attired in 
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VISIT TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
(Continued from page 38.) 
11¢h.—Mr. Jones, the consul, called for us 








A few days after this I was introduced by 
Captain Charlton, his Britannic majesty’s 
consul, to the king Kaurkeaoutt, or Tame- 
HAMEHA III., as he is sometimes called. He 
was accompanied by John Young, one of his 
prime favourites, a fine, noble looking young 
man, who I thought looked much more like a 
king than his master. His majesty was very 
condescending and kind. He conversed easily 
and freely, though in broken English, and 
having understood that I had been somewhat 
of a traveller, was very curious to hear my 
adventures through the wild regions of the 
west. The stories of buffalo and grizzly bear 
hunting pleased him particularly, and his 
dark eye actually glittered as I recounted to 
him the stirring and thrilling incidents of the 
wild buffalo chase, and the no less moving 
perils of the encounter with the fierce bear 
of the prairies. He remarked that he should 
enjoy such hunting; that here there was no- 
thing for his amusement but the chasing of 
wild cattle, and the common athletic exercise 
of quoits, bar-heaving, &c., but he should 
like to see these big buffalo and bears, and 
then asked me, with great simplicity, if I 
supposed he could kill them. 

The king is said to be one of the strongest 
and most active men on the island. He is 
not yet encumbered with flesh, like most of 
the chiefs, and he has all the elasticity and 
vigour of youth, superadded to a naturally 
strong and robust frame. He has a great 
fancy for all kinds of break-neck adventures, 
and I have no doubt, that, were he trans- 
planted to the plains of the west, he would 
soon be a hunter of the first water. 

The food of the natives, consists princi- 
pally of an article called poe, which is made 
by beating the baked roots of the taro, (Arum 
esculentum,) on a sort of wooden trencher, 
with a large oval stone. ‘The mass so pre- 
pared is mixed with a small quantity of water, 
and set aside for several days to ferment, 
when it becomes about of the consistence of 
paper hanger’s paste. ‘This, with fish, either 
raw or baked, constitutes almost the sole 
food of the common people. Give a Sandwich 
Islander plenty of poe, wih a raw fish or 
two, at each meal, and he asks for nothing 
more; deprive him of his dear loved sour 
paste, and he loses his spirits, and is miser- 
able. I have seen this strikingly shown in 
the case of the islanders at the Columbia. 
The poor Kanakas tried their utmost to 
manufacture a sort of poe—sweet potatoes, 
Irish potatoes, and even wappatoos, were 
operated upon, but all to no purpose; and 
when our brig left the river, their farewells 
to us were mingled with desires loudly ex- 
pressed, that on our return, we would bring 
them each a calabash of poe. 

The manner in which an islander takes his 
food is primitive to the last degree. He seats 
himself cross-legged upon the ground with 
his calabash before him, and a fish and a little 
pile of salt on a wooden dish by his side. His 
two first fingers are immersed in the paste, 
and stirred round several times until enough 
adheres to coat them thickly, when they are 
carried by a quick motion to the mouth, 


lately erected, and, as its name imports, is in- 
tended chiefly for the benefit of the mariners 
who visit the island. It is surmounted by a 
handsome dome and belfry of wood, from 
which the bell was pealing out its solemn 
notes as we approached it. John Deill, the 
pastor, officiated, to whom we were introduced 
at the conclusion of the service. 

In the afternoon, Mr. N. and myself walked 
with the consul to the native church, at the 
lower extremity of the town. This is an 
enormous building, one hundred and ninety- 
six feet in length by sixty in breadth, and 
capable of containing four thousand people. 
It is built in the native style, of grass tied in 
bundles on a rude frame work of sticks, and 
the ridge pole, which extends along the whole 
length of the apex of the roof within, is sup- 
ported by numerous roughly hewn pillars 
driven into the ground. The natives, in great 
numbers, were flocking to the church; men 


and dignified dress of the European gentle- 
man, to the simple and primitive tapa or 
native cloth; and women, from the gay hat 
and feathers, silk gowns and stays of polished 
life, to the light and much better adapted 
robe of the country, with its invariable ac- 


the moving throng, we observed a little two 


gay silk. with a large black hat, from which 
drooped a magnificent ostrich feather. This 
was Kinau, the ex-queen, and wife of Kekua- 


called the colonel. At the door of the church 


swept along by us and entered the aisle, she 
made us a low and graceful bow, tossing back 
her great head, and looking around upon the 
company assembled, with the air of one who 
expected profound admiration and unlimited 
homage. In the church, we were invited by 
Kekuanoa to take a seat on the bench beside 
him and his wife; and when Mr. Bingham 
commenced the service by reading a native 
hymn, Kinau did me the honour to present 
me with her book, pointing to the place with 
a dignified and patronising air, which I ac- 
knowledged with all suitable respect. 

The sermon, in the native language, by 
Mr. Bingham, was delivered in an easy and 
fluent manner, and in the whole of the great 
concourse there was scarcely a movement 
during the service. All seemed deeply en- 
gaged in the business for which they had as- 
sembled; and as I looked around upon the 
quiet and attentive multitude, a comparison 
with the wild and idolatrous scenes which 
their assemblies exhibited in times past was 
irresistibly forced upon me. 


which is open to receive them, and are sucked 
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clean—a little pinch with the fingers is then 
taken of the fish which is perhaps floundering 
beside him, followed by a similar pinch of 
salt, to season the whole repast. 
‘he principal beauty of the islanders, in 
their own estimation, consists in their being 
enormously fat, some of them weighing up- 
wards of three hundred pounds, and measures 
are consequently resorted to, that will suc- 
cessfully and expeditiously produce this much 
desired result. With this view, the chiefs 
take but little exercise, and eat enormously 
of the nutritive paste before spoken of. After 
they have stufled as much as their stomachs 
will contain, without the risk of positive suf- 
focation, they roll over on their backs upon 
the ground, grunting like huge swine, when 
iwo attendants approach and place themselves 
on each side of the patient. One wields a 
kahili, or feather fly brush, to cool his mas- 
ter, and keep off the mosquitoes, while the 
other commences his operations by punching 
his fist violently into the stomach of the fallen 
man, who, with a great snort, acknowledges 
his consciousness, and the pleasure he derives 
from it. Soon the other fist of the serving 
man follows, and the regular kneading pro- 


TNE FRIEND. 
our horses in charge of several native boys,’ pagne, cherry, Madeira, and mountain dew, 
who had followed us for the purpose, and!and were waited upon by native men and 
ascended to the edge of the pari. ‘Ihe wind} boys, with chaplets of green bound around 
was blowing a gale, so that it was necessary | thcir heads, and their persons profusely orna- 
to remove our hats and bind up our heads!| mented with the “ fern and heather of their 
with handkerchiefs, and when we stood upon) native valleys.” A mong the attendants, Mr. 
the cliff, some care was required to keep our! Mills, or Deacon Mills, as he is sometimes 
footing, and to brace ourselves against the fu-| called, stood pre-eminent; he acted as pur- 
rious blast which was eddying around the|veyor and major domo; and showed, Ly bis 
summit. juniform conduct, that he was fully alive to 

The pari is an almost perpendicular preci- the high responsibilities of his office. 
pice, of about six hundred feet, composed of; ‘Towards evening the whole party mounted 
basaltic rock, with occasional strata of hard | their horses and galloped down the valley into 
white clay. | the town. As we entered the precincts we 

On the north is seen the fertile and beautiful | furmed ourselves into a battalion, and reined 
valley of Kolau, with its neat little cottages, |in our horses te a dignified trot, in order to 
taro-patches and fields of sugar cane, spread | pass a troop of gay native ladies who were 
out before you like a picture; and beyond, is} returning from a visit to Waititi. At the 
the indented shore, with its high and pointed | head of this equestrian cavalcade, | wes sur- 


cliffs, margining the ocean as far as the eye 
can discern. Down this precipice, on the 
north side, is a sort of rude path, which the 
natives have constructed, and up this we saw 


a number of them toiling, clinging with their | 


hands to the jutting crags above, to raise and 
support their bodies in the ascent. As they 
approached nearer to us, I was surprised to 


prised to observe the large person of Madam 
Kinau, sitting astride upon a noble steed 
which evidently made an effort to curvet and 
appear proud of its queenly burthen. 

While we were proceeding at this slow gait, 
aman suddenly sprang up behind my saddle 
and fixed his arms firmly around my waist. I 
was not more astonished than my horse at 





cess is performed; at first, slowly and cau-/| perceive that every man bore a burthen on! this intrusion; and the spirited animal which 
tiously, but gradually increasing in quickness | his shoulder; some had large calabashes of | I rode, not being accustomed to carry double, 
and severity until the attendant is forced to} poe, suspended one on each end of a long pole, | and feeling unwilling to be so imposed upon, 
stop for breath, and the poor stupified lumpjand others carried living pigs, similarly sus-| began kicking up his heels, and darting wildly 
of obesity forgets to grunt in unison with the | pended, by having their feet tied together, and| about the road. I requested the intruder to 
rapidly descending blows. This is the opera-} the pole passed between them. The porke:s,| dismount instantly, but the only attention 
tion called rumi-rumi, and is usually continued | although hanging back downwards, in a posi-| which was paid to this was a reply, in the 
from ten to fifteen minutes, after which ee not the most comfortable, did not com-| native language, which I did not understand. 
patient rises, yawns, stretches his limbs, and |plain of the treatment, until they were de- | Supposing him to be one of the servants who 
calis loudly for another calabash of poe. This| posited on the terra firma of the summit,|had been heated by the refuse wine of the 
custom is followed almost exclusively by the; when they tuned their pipes to a lusty | feast, and considering myself in real danger 
chiefs, but is not confined to the male sex, | squeal, and made amends for their former si-| from the unruly conduct of my horse, I turned 


the women enjoying the luxury equally with } lence. 


the men. The rumi-rumi is also practised 
in cases of abdominal] pains, and in dyspeptic 
complaints. Even the foreigners sometimes 
resort to it, and find it beneficial. 


This spot is the scene of the last great bat- 
| He of King ‘Tamehameha, by which he ac- 


quired the sole and absolute sovereignty of 
the whole Sandwich group. The routed army 


17th.—Mr. N. and myself were invited to| of the petty island king was driven to take 


participate in a lu-au dinner, to be given in 
the valley of Nuano this afternoon. At about 
2 o'clock, Mr. Jones called for us, and fur- 
nished us with good horses, upon which we 
mounted, and galloped off to the valley. After 
a delightful ride of about five miles, over a 
good, though rather stony road, between the 
hills which enclose the valley, we arrived at 
a pretty little temporary cottage, formed en- 
tirely of the broad green leaves of the ¢i 
plant, and perched on a picturesque hill, 
overlooking the whole extent ef our ride. 
Here we found a number of the foreign gen- 
tlemen ; others soon joined us, and our com- 
pany consisted of fifty or sixty persons, the 
king, John Young, and several other distin- 
guished natives being of the party. 

As the collation was not yet ready to be 
served up, Mr. Jones, Captain Hinokley, Mr. 
N. and myself remounted our horses for a 
visit to the great pari, or precipice, two miles 
above. We found the road somewhat rough, 
and very hilly, in some places extremely nar- 
rew, and the path wound constantly through 


bushes and tall ferns to the elevated land 
which we were approaching. Whea within 


a few hundred yards of the precipice, 


we left! land. 


refuge among the wild crags of the pari, and 
hither it was followed by the conquering 
forces of the invader. No quarter was shown. 
The fugitives were hunted like savage beasts, 
and, almost to a man, were hurled from the 
giddy height and dashed to pieces on the 
frightful rocks below. 

On returning to the cottage, we found that 
the dinner had been dished up, and that the 
guests were about taking their seats. Our 
taLle was the green grass, upon whieh had 
been arranged, with native taste, a circular 
table cloth, composed of ti leaves, placed one 
above another. On this the viands were laid. 


They consisted of fat pigs, and fat dogs, tur- | 
keys, chickens, boiled ham, and fish, with| 


vegetables of various kinds, taro, sweet pota- 
toes, &c.—all cooked in the native manner, 
in pits made in the ground, in which heated 
stones had been placed. 
had such a stone within him, and around it 
had been wrapped a quantity of ti leaves, 


| which were eaten as greens, and were excel- 


lent. The whole of the cookery was, in fact, 
very superior, and would have delighted the 
most fastidious epicure of our own enlightened 
We had also various liquors: Cham- 





Each pig and dog} 


half round and dealt my merry companion a 
| blow in the ehest, which I intended should 
| have unseated him. How was I astonished to 
| hear the exclamation, “don’t strike so hard, 
hauri,’ from him who occupied my crupper, 

and ] was not long in discovering that the 
| joker was the king, Kauikeaouli, himself. I 
apologized in the best manner I cculd, though 
out of breath with the exertion of restraining 
the fiery horse. His majesty did not seem ia 
the least offended, but passing one arm each 
side of me, and taking the bridle in his hands, 
he guided the animal into one of the largest 
stores of the town, through which we went 
jumping and prancing, followed by all the 
king’s train, and several white men of the 





| party. 


Py 
SCENES 1N SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
(Concluded from p. 36.; 

“ The most thrilling passage in my adven- 
tures is now to be recounted. In my own 
bree st, it awakens a renewal of past impres- 
sions, more lively than any written descrip- 
tion can render intelligible; and far abiec 
pens than mine, dipped in more glowing tints, 
would still fail short of the reality, and leave 
much to be supplied by the imagination. 
Three hundred gigantic elephants, browsing 
in majestic tranquillity amidst the wild mag- 
nificence ofan African landscape, and a wide- 
stretching plain, darkened as far as the eye 
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can reach with a moving phalanx of gnoos 
aad quaggas, whose numbers literally baffle 
computation, are sights but rarely to be wit- 
nessed ; but who amongst our brother Nim- 
rods shall hear of riding familiarly by the 
side of a troop of colossal giraffes, and not 
feel his spirit stirred within him? He that 
would behold so marvellous a sight must 
leave the haunts of man, and dive, as we did, 
into pathless wilds, traversed only by the 
brute creation, into wide wastes where the 
grim lion prowls, monarch of all he surveys, 
and where the gaunt hyena and wild dog 
fearlessly pursue their prey. 

“© Many days had now elapsed since we had 
even seen the cameleopard, and then only in 
small numbers, and under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances. The blood coursed 
through my veins like quicksilver, therefore, 
as on the morning of the 19th, from the back 
of Breslar, my most trusty steed, with a firm 
wooded plain before me, I counted thirty-two 
of these animals, industriously stretching 
their peacock necks to crop the tiny leaves 
which fluttered above their heads, in a mi- 
mosa-grove that beautified the scenery. They 
were within a hundred yards of me, but, hav- 
ing previously determined to try the boarding 
system, I reserved my fire. Although I had 
taken the field expressly to look for giraffes, 
and had put four of the Hottentots on horse- 
back, all excepting Piet had as usual slipped 
off unperceived in pursuit of a troop of koo-. 
doos (Strepsiceros Koodoo.) Our stealthy 
approach was soon opposed by an ill-tempered 
rhinoceros, which, with her ugly calf, stuod 
directly in the path ; and the twinkling of her 
bright little eyes, accompanied by a restless 
rolling of the body, giving earnest of her in- 
tention to charge, I directed Piet to salute her 
with a broadside, at the samme moment putting 
spurs to my horse. At the report of the gun 
and the sudden clattering of hoofs, away 
bounded tke giraffes in grotesque confusion, 
clearing the ground by a succession of frog- 
like hops, and soon Jeaving me far in the rear. 
Twice were their towcring forms concealed 
from view by a park of trees, which we en- 
tered almost at the same instant ; and twice, 
on emerging from the labyrinth, did I per. 
ecive them tilting over an eminence immea- 
surably in advance. A white turban, that I 
wore round my hunting-cap, being dragged 
off by a projecting bough, was instantly 
charged by three rhinoceroses ; and, looking 
over my shoulder, I could see them long 
afterwards, fagging themsclves to overtake 
me. In the course of five minutes the fugi- 
tives arrived at a small river, the treacherous 
sands of which receiving their long legs, their 
flight was greatly retarded ; and, after floun- 
dering to the opposite side and scrambling to 
the top of the bank, I perceived that their 
race was run. Patting the steaming neck of 
my good steed, I urged him again to his ut- 
most, and instantly found myself by the side 
of the herd. The stately bull, being readily 
distinguishable from the rest by his dark 
chestnut robe and superior stature, | applied 
the muzzle of my rifle behind his dappled 
shoulder, with the right hand, and drew both 
triggers, but he still continued to shuffle 
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along, and being afraid of losing him, should 
| dismount, among the extensive * mimosa 
groves with which the landscape was now ob- 
scured, I sat in my saddle, loading and firing 
behind the elbow, and then placing myself 
across his path, until, the tears trickling from 
his full brilliant eye, his lofty frame began to 
totter, and at the seventeenth discharge from 
the deadly grooved bore, bowing his graceful 
head from the skies, his proud fourm was pros- 
trate in the dust. 

“ Wien I leisurely contemplated the mas- 
sive frame before me, seeming as though it 
had been cast ina mould of brass, and pro- 
tected by a hide of an inch and a half in 
thickness, it was no longer a matter of asto- 
nishment that a bullet, discharged from a dis- 
tance of eighty or ninety yards, should have 
been attended with little effect upon such 
amazing strength. The extreme height from 
the crown of the elegantly moulded head to 
the hoof of this magnificent animal, was eigh- 
teen feet; the whole being equally divided 
into neck, body, and leg. ‘T'wo hours were 
passed in completing a drawing; and Piet 
still not making his appearance, I cut off the 
tail, which exceeded five feet in length, and 
was measurelessly the most estimable trophy 
I had gained; but proceeding to saddle my 
horse, which I had left qnietly grazing by the 
side of a running brook, my chagrin may be 
conceived, when I discovered that he had 
taken advantage of my occupation to free 
himself from his halter, and abscond. Being 
ten miles from the wagons, and in a per- 
fectly strange country, I felt convinced that 
the only chance of recovering my pet was by 
following the trail, whilst doing which with 
infinite difficulty, the ground scarcely deign- 
ing to receive a foot-print, I had the satisfac- 
tion of meeting Piet and Mohanycom, who 
had fortunately seen and recaptured the tru- 
ant. Returning to the giraffe, we all feasted 
heartily upon the flesh, which, although 
highly scented at this season, with the rank 
Mokaala blossoms, was far from despicable ; 
and, after losing our way in consequence of 
the twin-like resemblance of two scarped 
hills, we regained the wagons after sunset. 

“ The spell was now broken, and the secret 
of cameieopard hunting discovered. The next 
day Richardson and myself killed three ; one, 
a female, slipping upon muddy ground, and 
falling with great violence, before she had 
beer ~ounded, a shot in the head despatching 
her as she lay. From this time we could 
reckon confidently upon two out of each troop 
that we were fortunate enough to find, always 
approaching as near as possible, in order to 
ensure a good start, galloping into the middle 
of them, boarding the largest, and riding with 
him until he fell. The rapidity with which 
these awkwardly-formed animals can move is 
beyond all things surprising, our best horses 
being unable to close with them under two 
miles. ‘Their gallop is a succession of jump- 
ing strides, the fore and hind leg on the same 
side moving together instead of diagonally, as 
in most other quadrupeds, the former being 
kept close together, and the latter so wide 
apart, that in riding by the animal’s side, the 
hoof may be seen striking on the outside of 


the horse, momentarily threatening to over- 
throw him. Its motion altcgether reminded 
me rather of the pitching of a ship, or rolling 
of a rocking-horse, than of any thing living; 
and the remarkable gait is rendered still more 
automaton-like by the switching, at regular 
intervals, of the long black tail, which is in- 
variably curled above the back, and by the 
corresponding aetion of the neck, swinging 
as it does like a pendulum, and literally im- 
parting to the animal the appearance of a 
piece of machinery in motion. Naturally 
gentle, timid, and peaceable, the unfortunate 
giraffe has no means of protecting itself but 
with ite hecls; but even when hemmed into 
a corner, it seldom resorted to this mode of 
defence. I have before noticed the courage 
evinced by our horses, in the pursuit of game. 
Even when brought into actual contact with 
these almost unearthly quadrupeds, they 
evinced no symptom of alarm, a circumstanc® 
which may possibly be traced to their meager 
diet.” 

We are not quite satisfied with what Cap- 
tain Harris here says as to the motions of the 
giraffe. We think his observations must ! 
been too hastily made—they certainly | 
coincide with our own upon the spe 
now in the Regent’s Park. But as these ani- 
mals have a play-ground which admits, any 
sunny day, the full and easy display of their 
natural whims and propensities, our readers 
may, if they please, decide between the dif- 
ferent doctors. Again, the Captain states 
that the giraffe utters no cry whatever—and 
such may be the rule; but there certainly is 
an exception, for our male Nubian giraffe has 
heen heard to utter a cry, somewhat resem- 
bling that of a deer, at the season of love. 
The beautiful mechanism by which the tongue 
becomes a prehensile organ capable of con- 
siderable extension, and the apparatus for 
closing the nostrils, most probably to exclude 
the suffocating sands of the desert when blowa 
about by the winds, or any thing that may fa! 
from above when they are browsing on trees, 
with other admirable adaptations, will be 
found in Professor Owen’s interesting paper 
“On the anatomy of the Nubian Giraffe,” in 
the transactions of the Zoological Society of 
London, a work which increases in value with 
every new part that is published. 

One tussle with the king of beasts, and we 
have done :— 

“ Scarcely a day passed without our secing 
two or three lions, but like the rest of the 
animal creation, they uniformly retreated 
when disturbed by the approach of man. 
However troublesome we found the intrusions 
of the feline race during the night, they sel- 
dom at any other time showed the least dis- 
position to molest us, unless we commenced 
hostilities ; and this, owing to the badness of 
the horses, we rarely felt disposed to do. Re- 
turning one efternoon to a Koodoo that I had 
shot, in order to take up the head, which I 
had concealed in a bush, I was surprised to 
find an enormous lion feasting upon the car- 
case ; an odious assemblage of eager vultures, 
as usual, garrisoning the trees, and awaiting 
their turn when the gorged monarch should 
make way for them. Immediately upon my 
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life. Am I in want, in contempt, in prison, 


in banishment, in sickness, in death? This 
knowledge gives me contentedness, patience, 
cheerfulness, resignation of myself to his 
will who hath sealed my peace with him, in 
the great covenant of his Son; and 1 can live 
upon this, though I were ready to starve. I 


am assured that if it be for my good and the} pared and well manured. 


glory of his name, I shall be delivered; if 
not, I can be contented, so that my jewel, the 
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and nutritious ones. The soil should be free, 
from stones, and well pulverized to a good 
depth, that the root may pierce it freely and 
grow smooth and handsome. Plant in rows 
twenty-four or thirty inches apart, and leave 
the beets ten inches from each other in the 
rows. ‘The ground should be thoroughly pre- 


“ Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers—for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with unrighteousness, and what coni- 
munion hath light with darkness? And what 
concord hath Christ with Belial? Or whats 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel ?” 
Such are the pertinent exhortations of Holy 
Scripture, and I am old fashioned enough to 
think that they come from a mind divinely 
enlightened to a degree of which none in the 


eee 
For “ The Friend.” 


peace of God, and my own conscience by the | 
blood of Christ, be safe. Am I in wealth,; MORAL MACHINERY SIMPLIFIED. 

honour, power, greatness, esteem in the} An article with the above caption, trans- 
world? ‘This knowledge teaches me humi-! ferred from the eolumns of the Pennsylvania 
lity, as knowing from whom I receive it;} Freeman to the first page of the last number 
fidelity, as knowing to whom I must account! of “ The Friend,” contains some sentiments 
for it; watchfulness, as knowing that the} which appear to me very objectionable. In 
honour of my Lord is concerned in some}the first place, I cannot but reprobate the 
measure in my conduct; and that the high-|irreverent manner in which our blessed 
er the employment is, the more obnoxious I! Saviour is spoken of, as “the carpenter's 
am to temptation from without, from them] son,” and “ the despised artisan of Nazareth ;” 
that watch for my halting, and from within} epithets which are calculated, if not designed, 
by a deceitful heart. And in all it weston to derogate from his divine character and de- 
me not to over-value my condition; nor to! grade him to a level with fallible men. The 
value myself the more by it or for it, because|expression “half enlightened disciples,” is 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus presents mej also highly objectionable. That the disciples 
with an object of a higher value, the price of| of our Lord did not at once perceive the spi- 
the high calling of God in Christ. It teaches, ritual and peaceable nature of their Master’s 
me to look upon the glory of the world os} kingdom, and that the mysteries of the gos- 
rust, in comparison of the glory that excel-| pel were gradually unfolded to their minds as 
leth, and that the greatest of men is a worm] they were able to learn them, I readily admit. 
in comparison with the great God. And as‘ But to apply to them the term “ half enlight- 
thus, in reference to the temporal condition of| ened,” with reference to the whole course of 
my life, this knowledge of Christ is of singu-| their religious lives, which the paragraph 
lar use, and makes a man a better philosopher | under consideration plainly does, is aiming a 
than the best systems of morals, in reference | fatal blow at the authority of their examples, 
thereunto ; so it guides me in the management} their preaching, and their writings. If the 
of all relations. First, to God; presenting | apostles of Christ were but “ half enlightened” 
him unto me as full of majesty, yet full of|men, where are we to look for the wholly 
love, which teaches me to reverence and yet|enlightened? It will be perceived at once, 
aecess with boldness, love, and obedience. | that the deference which we have been wont 


‘Secondly, to man ; enjoining justice, which mee pay to them and their writings, must 


giving every man his due ; mercy, to forgive ; 
compassion, to pity; liberality, to relieve ;|tertained. 
sobriety, in the use of creatures, and yet com-j that levelling and disorganizing spirit which 
fort in the enjoyment of them; a right use # kicks against the authority of Holy Scripture, 
the world, and yet a contempt of its compari-' the restraints of religion and of government, 
son of my hope. It makes death not terrible,|and would make every thing yield to the 
because a most sure passage to life. I find! proud but perverted reason of man! 

a way to get all my sins pardoned, whereas,; Nor can I subscribe to the sentiment that 
without this, all the world cannot contrive a} Christians are at liberty to associate on terms 
satisfaction for one; I find a way to obtain} of affability with infidels, even for the promo- 
such a righteousness as is valuable with God, | tion of benevolent objects. We have abun- 
and perfect before him, even the righteous-j dant proofs of the dangers resulting from in- 
ness of God in Christ. And here I find thejintercourse with “men of corrupt minds, 
means, and only means, to avoid the wrath to| reprobate concerning the faith,” and of their 
come, the terror of the judgment of the great{ industry and plausibility in insinuating their 
day, and to secure everlasting life unto all} poisonous notions into the minds of the un- 
eternity with the blessed God and our Lord} wary. With what hope of being heard can 
Jesus Christ, and all the blessed angels, and} we put up the petition “ Lead us net into 
the spirits of just men made perfect. ‘Thus| temptation,” if we voluntarily expose our- 
this knowledge is useful for this life, and that | selves to its assaults? As we cannot preserve 
which is to come, and that in the highest de-| ourselves from evil, and our safety depends 
gree, which all other knowledge comes short | upon the merciful interposition and care of a 
of, and attains not to any one of the least of; watchful Providence, can we expect to re- 
these ends. ceive the blessing from him, or ta escape the 
snare, if we voluntarily piace ourselves within 
its influence? These are serious eonsidera- 


quickly be lost where such an opinion is en- 
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Soil for the Sugar Beet.—A deep rich | tions, and may well claim the ealm and sober 
loom is the best; but any soil that can bejattention of ali, but especially of the young 
made mellow will answer well. A very dty| and inexperienced who are, from various 














The sentiment savours to me ef 


present times can boast, and being penned 
under the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, they claim, and ought to receive, our 
obedient attention. 

To the righteous cause of negro emancipa- 
tion we most heartily wish success. The 
wrongs and outrages inflicted on this perse- 
cuted class of our fellow men call loudly for 
the exercise of the tenderest sympathies of 
all who can feel—and the improvement of 
every proper and Christian means for their 
relief. But let us all remember that it is the 
benign spirit of the gospel only that can ef- 
fectually counteract and subdue the selfish 
passions in which slavery originated, and by 
which it is sustained, and that our efforts to 
eradicate the evil will be availing in propor- 
tion as they are prompted and guided by the 
meek and quiet spirit of Him, who though 
he could have commanded legions of angels 
to destroy his persecutors and rescue himself 
from their hands, prayed for them in the 
hour of his greatest agony, ‘‘ Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” 

R. T. 


On the Value of Sun-flower Seeds for Oil. 
To the Editor of the Farmer's Register. 


Aruens, August 25th, 1539. 

Although a stranger to you, I take the 
liberty of addressing you upon the subject of 
the sun-flower plant; knowing that you take 
a deep interest in any and every thing con- 
nected with agriculture, &c. For the last 
five years my attention (mental I mean) has 
been at times occupied on the merits of this 
plant, as a valuable addition to, if not a super- 
sedeat of our oils, now in general and un- 
avoidable use. I have used the term mental, 
because I have expended much more of thought 
than manual exercise upon the subject. From 
the limited trials made, however, both in the 
culture of the sun-flower, and the home-made 
extraetion of the oil, and the results in its use 
for domestic purposes, 1 am compelled to be- 
lieve, that the oil extracted is equal if not su- 
perior to any other now in use ; answering the 
place of ciive oil, for the table, and sperma- 
ceti, and all other kinds now in general use, 
for all the requirements of painting, lighting 
of lamps, &c. Ke. 

This may appear a very broad assertion to 
those who have fcr the first time had the sub- 
ject brought to their view, and to others who 
have fallen into the received opinion, that the 
oils now in use are the best, because they an- 
swer the immediate wants and requirements ; 
not reflecting that it takes two or more of 
these specific kinds and qualities of oil, to 
supply the necessary wants and uses—when 


soil does not yicld so large beets, but sweet |causes, more peculiarly exposed to danger. | this oil, if properly cultivated and prepared, 
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will answer, if not take the place of all others 
put together. : 

A grand desideratum, and which ought not 
to be lost sight of, is, that for lamps, it burns 
as long, gives a clear and more brilliant light, 
exhales no disagreeable or unhealthy odour, 
no apparent smoke evaporates from the wicks, 
and consequently leaves none of those dark 
and unsightly features of soot attendant upon 
even our finest oils now in use. All of which, 
without the aid of philosophy, is apparent to 
even the most careless observer, to be detri- 
mental to the health of families thus using 
them, and repugnant to the olfactory nerves. 

‘These remarks hastily put to paper, are in- 
tended to draw from you any information or 
experience you may be possessed of in regard 
to the sun-flower plant, for the purposes here 
mentioned, or as food for stock or poultry ; 
and you will confer a singular favour upon 
me, by letting me hear froin you on the sub- 
ject so soon as convenient. With respect, 

N. A. Apams. 

We have no experimental knowledge on the 
subject of the foregoing letter; and request 
that any information possessed by others may 
be afforded through our pages. In the agri- 
cultural and other papers, sundry articles have 
appeared, within the last twenty years, re- 
cominending the oil of the seeds as a substi- 
tute for olive oil. But, so far as we know, 
there has been no statement of practical re- 
sults, or of cost and profit.—£d. Farm. Reg. 


From the Cultivator. 
A BIRD STORY. 


Mizron, Ulster Co., N. ¥. July, 1839. 

Friend Buel—I would not have ventured to 
forward the following statement, were it not 
that the narrator of it, Edward Hallock, of 
the firm of William Hallock & Brother, of 
Milton, Ulster county, is known to thee, and 
known to be of unquestionable veracity. 1 
have heard him before express his conviction, 
that if birds were protected and cherished by 
farmers and others, we should never be sub- 
jeeted to the loss of corn or other crops by 
grubs; and that other noxious insects would 
be sensibly diminished. There is a small 
kind of bird (the males nearly black, the fe- 
males brown,) that is noted for being around 
and following cattle in the field, as in the case 
1 am about to detail. E. H. says, “on the 
26th of the present month, I was ploughing 
for turnips, myself with one team, and my 
son with another; and observing that we were 
followed by a flock of the above little birds, I 
took it into my head to notice their motions, 
to ascertain what was the attraction, when I 
perceived that their object was grubs. We 
ploughed up plenty of a small white, and a 
large brown or gray grub, as well as some 


in a chrysalis state, and angle worms; all of 


them, excepting angle worms, appeared to be 
acceptable to them; and as the sequel will 
show, they were capable of devouring large 
quantities. I should think that one would 
make way with at least 100 per day. I cau- 
tioned my son against making any motion 
towards noticing them, in any way to intimi- 
date them; as I found they grew more and 
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more bold in their honest avocation, and as | roof to carry the water from over the hive, 
the land diminished in width, they would re- | and turn it into the pit below. Straw :s then 


main in the opposite furrow when not more | 


than three or four feet distant. At length my 
son spoke cautiously, and said there was one 
on his plough beam. I then stopped the 
teams and told the boy to pick up a grub and 
throw it to the bird that had distinguished it- 
self by its tamoness. He did so; and the bird 
immediately seized it. Encouraged by this, 


placed as compactly as may be around the 
hive, and the earth thrown on so as to form 
a cone above it, which again operates as a 
roof to turn the water as it falls. With re- 
gard to the depth of burying, we can only 
say, that in our former experiments, we never 
sunk the top of the hive below the surface. 
Whether it would be well to do so we cannot 


I told him to pick out the next white one and | say. Some, when burying their bees, drive 
hold it out in his fingers near the ground ; | down a stake near the hive, as they say, to 


crawling down, he did so, and the bird came 
and picked it out of his fingers! Afterwards 
he stood up and held out one, and the bird 
lighted on his hand and picked out the worm. 





admit the air; but we do not see why a stake, 
drove with the earth compactly placed around 
it, can. form an air hole more than the earth 
itself. And if it could, we do not see the ne- 


This was repeated until it lighted on my own | cessity of it, for the object of burying bees is 


hand ; I raised it up and applied my cheek to 
its wing without frightening it away. 
next day he was not slow in finding us, and 
practised the same familiarity, in presence of 
James Sherman, William Hallock, and others 
of the neighbours; it came into the corn field 
where the boys were weeding corn, and actu- 
ally, without any special attraction, perched 
upon the head of one of the boys; it continued 
these visits until one of the boys in an adjoin- 
ing field, could not repress his inclination to 
seize and hold it. This made him more 
wary, but he gradually recovered his confi- 
dence.” I communicate these facts in the 
hope that they may contribute to produce an 
examination into the subject, of how far it 
would tend to the agricultural interests, to fall 
upon some method te tame aud familiarize 
{small birds, instead of frightening, maiming, 


g destroying them. E. Hux.. 





From the New Enngiand Farmer. 
BURYING BEES IN WINTER. 


Our last swarm came off in June, and not- 
withstanding the old adage that “a swarm in 
June is not worth a spoon,” we should refuse 
an offer of two spoons for this, and more, un- 
less they were very nice and very heavy. 
True, the quantity of honey which they have 
gathered is not very great, but, with our way 
of managing such hives, we think amply suf- 
ficient for their supply. We propose burying 
them through the winter, a practice which 
we have adopted in two successive years, and 
had we continued it the third, our old colony, 
instead of coming to an untimely end, would 
probably have been in existence now through 
its descendants. 

My. method of burying bees is as follows. 
The operation is performed the last of No- 
vember. ‘The pit in which they are to be 
placed is dug considerably larger than the 
hives in every respect. On the bottom ef the 
pit two sticks, say of scantling, four inches 
square, are so placed that a cavity may be 
left into which the water, if there is any, may 
settle, and run off without injury to the bees. 
On these blocks I lay my floor-board, which 
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should be sound, and full an inch thick; if 
more, no matter. The top of the hive should 
be covered with a two-inch plank, or if more 
convenient, a piece of wide thick slab with the 
rounding side up, so that if the frost comes 
out, and heavy rains fall, it may serve asa tion of the Waited #tates at the next census 


to put them as much as may be in a state of 


The | dormancy through the winter, by which their 


stock of provisions is lengthened out, to secure 
them from sudden and often fatal changes from 
heat and cold, and from storms and sunshine. 

In selecting a place for burying, it is im- 
portant that a dry one should be chosen, and 
we prefer one that is cold to a warm one, and 
could we regulate the condition of the earth 
around them, we would freeze it the night 
after their burial, and keep it frozen until time 
for their exhumation in the spring. 

We, in both instances of our former bury- 
ing, took them up some of the last days of 
March, and all the dead we found from the 
four hives thus kept would not half fill a per- 
son’s hand, and on exposure to the sun and 
atmosphere, the living were as bright and 
lively as though they had known no winter, 
and they gave swarms earlicr and more fre- 
\quently than did the hives that were not 
buried, the ensuing summer. 





THE WHEAT FLY. 
| 


Is an animal that has never attacked my 
| grain. It has so happened that my neighbours’ 
wheat and mine were in adjoining fields, sepa- 
rated only by a fence; that his wheat was 
‘nearly destroyed by the fly, and not one in 
mine. The only solution | can give to it, is 
as follows: My wheat uniformly is sowed 
late—never until there has been a hard frost, 
sufficiently so to kill insects of that kind. I 
cause a strong solution of salt and water to be 
made—strong enough to bear an egg, and my 
wheat is soaked about twenty-four hours in it, 
and then rolled in lime on the barn floor. 
'When that rule has been followed, my crops 
‘have been about as good as my neighbours’ 
when their wheat was not afflicted with the 
‘tly. Care should be taken not to soak the 
| wheat more than about twenty-four hours, and 
then it should be rolled in lime, else the 
germinating quality of the wheat may be de- 
stroyed or injured. A. Dry. 
N. Y. July 23. [ Poughkeepsie Tel. 


The March of Empire is West.—In a few 
more years the balance of political power will 
be transferred from the east to the west. 
| This period is nearer at hand than is general- 
ly supposed. [t cannot be procrastinated 
much beyoad the next census. ‘The popula- 

















will not, it is estimated, fall short of 16,000,. 
600. We give the following estimate of the 
population of the western and south western 
states in 1840, in round numbers: 


Ohio, - . - 1,500,000 
Indiana, - . - 900,000 
Illinois, : . 700,000 
Michigan, - . - 350,000 
Wisconsin, - - 150,000 
Missouri, - . - 400,000 
Mississippi, - - 400,000 
Arkansas, - ° - 200,000 
Louisiana, . . 400,000 
Kentucky, - - 850,000 
Tennessee, - . 950,000 
Alabama, - - -  §00,000 

Total, 7,300,000 


The estimated aggregate is within 640,000 
of the one half estimated population of the 
United States in 1840. We shall not be sur- 
prised if our estimates fall short of the actual 
results a half million or more, such is th» 
astonishing increase of population in the west. 
—Cincinnati Republican. 





THE VAIN REGRET. 


Ob! had I nursed, when I was young, 
The lessons of my father’s tongue, 
(The deep laborious thoughts he drew 
From all he saw and others knew,) 
I might have been—ah, me! 
Thrice sager than I e’er shall be. 

For what saith Time? 
Alas! he only shows the truth 
Of all that I was told in youth! 


The thoughts now budding in my brain,— 

The wisdom IShave bought with’ pain—— 

The knowledge of life’s brevity, — 

Frail friendship,—falee philosophy, 

And all that issues out of woe, 

Methinks, were taught me long ago! 
Then what says Time? 

Alas! he but brings back the truth 

Of all I heard (and Jost) in youth! 


Truths! hardly learn'’d and lately brought f 
From many a far forgotten scene ! F 
Had IJ but listen’d, as I ought, 
‘To your voices, sage,—sercne, 
Oh! what might I not have been 
In the realms ot thought! 
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A writer in our number to-day comments} 
upon an article which found its way into oar} 
columns Jast week. The truth of the matter 
is, the article in question was, with others, 
placed on our file with the intention, as is our 
general custom, of subjecting it tc a closer 
examination before insertion. It so happened, 
however, that it inadvertently passed into the 
hands of the printer without the requisite 
scrutiny. Some of the sentiments contained 
in it we are far from being disposed to ap- 
prove or endorse; on the contrary, a more 
careful perusal has convinced us that they 
are very objectionable, and we concur in the 
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animadversions ef R. T. Nevertheless, we 
have no idea that the Freeman meant to be 
“irreverent,” or to give countenance to a 
“ leveling and disorganizing spirit,” being in- 
clined rather to ascribe the faulty expressions 
to a want of that exact discrimination in the 
use of terms consequent on rapid composition. 


Our extracts from the Review in the 
Edinburgh Quarterly of Harris’ Travels in 
Southern Africa, being now brought to a 
close, we take occasion to remark in defer- 
ence to hints from a worthy friend. First— 
incredulity was expressed in regard to the 
immense number of wild animals mentioned 
in the narrative. In answer we may ob- 
serve that the reviewer speaks of the au- 
thor as one to be relied upon on the score 
of veracity, and eonsidering that he treats 
of scenes in a wilderness country, remote 
from the settlements of civilized man, we 
do not eee any good reason for doubt, espe- 
cially if we recur to the countless herds 
of buffaloes known to have ranged over our 
western prairies. In the next place our 
friend objected to the countenance given to 
the spirit of sportsmanship and its attendant 
cruelties. ‘To this we can only say, that our 
object was the interesting details in the na- 
tural history of a country, and respecting a 
class of animals in their native haunts, com- 
paratively but little knowa; and very far 
from sympathy with, or in any degree ap- 
proval of, the detestable enjoyments of the 
professed sportsman. On that subject our 
sentiments and feelings are much in unison 
with the poet’s:— 


“The heart is hard in nature, and anfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own.” 


Ageia— 


“I would nct enter on my list of friends 
{Tho’ grac’d with polish’d manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


* A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so when, held within their proper bounds, 

And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 

Or take their pastime in the spacious field : 

There they are privileged ; and he that hunts 

Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong, 

Disturbs th’ economy of Nature’s realm, 

Who, when he form’d, design’d them an abode. 

The sum is this—If man’s convenience, health, 

Or sufety interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs, 

Else they are all—the meanest things that are— 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who, in his sov’reiga wisdom, made them all.” 
Cowrrn. 


A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends, will be held at 
Middletown meeting house, en second day, 
the 11th day of the eleventh month, at 11 
o'clock a. u. The female members are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. 


Howarp Yarnaku, Sec'ry. 
Lith mo. Ist, 1839. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 
WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
this Institution. Apply to 
Kiuser & SHarpvess, 
No. 8 South Fourth street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 


gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 


153 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Edward Yarnall, Southwest corner of 
Twelfth and George streets, and No. 39 Mar- 
ket street; Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 73 North 
Tenth street, and No. 26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Samuel 
B. Morris, Germantown; Charles Allen, No. 
146, Pine street; Richard Randolph, No. 
122}, South Third street. 

Superintendents. — John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Thomas Wood. 


COAL. 
Schuylkill, Lehigh, Hazleton, and Laurel 
Hill Coal for sale by George W. Taylor, at 
the office of “« The Friend.” 


Manaixp at Friends’ macting, Mulberry street, on 
fifth day, the 7th inst, Wit.1am M, Couns, to Exina- 
seta C. Corm, daug!:ter of Israel Cope, all of this cily. 
on fifth day, the 10th, at Friends’ meeting - 
house at Madison, Sraruzs Atwater, son of Mead 
Atwater, of Lockport, in the state of New York, to 
Marr L., daughter of Zebulon Weaver, of the furmer 
place. 





Diep at Amesbury, Mass., 24th of 9th month, aficr 
a long and distressing illness, which he bore with exem- 
plary patience, Davy Epwin, only son of Josiah D. 
and Ruth Challis, aged 12 years. In the decease 
of this dear child his parents and friends have to mourn 
the loss of one of more than ordinary promise. He 
was of a mild and amiable temper, obedient and affee- 
tionate to his parents, a strict observer of truth and 
honesty, accompanied with a spirit of benevolence, and 
sensibility to the feelings of othors, which greatly eu- 
deared him to all. 

—— at his residence in Zanesville, Ohio, on the 17th 
of 8th month last, Mosms Ditton, in the 92d year of his 
age. For more than sixty years the deceased was a 
member of the Society of Friends, During the long 
period in which he was engaged in the various dutios 
of husband, father, a member of religious society, and 
a useful citizen, his churacter was marked by Christian 
integrity, liberality, and kindness. Many of his latter 
years he passed in great serenity and cheerfulness ; 
delighting in reading the Scriptures, ancient Friends’ 
journals, and other religious books. And when his 
sight failed, he frequently requested that they might 
be read to him. ‘The meckness and quietness of spirit 
with which he bore the afflictions incident to his ad- 
vanced age, were instructive, and a source of consola- 
tion to those around him. He was a firm believer in 
the doctrines of a crucified Saviour, and strongly al- 
tached to the religious society of which he was a mem- 
ber; and as his c drew near he appeared fully re- 
signed, and said he “rejoiced that his time bad come,” 
leaving no doubt that the promises given to the faithfal 
are realised, and his reward sure. 
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